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RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


SELECTED. 


HOW SHALL WE SATISFY OURSELVES WITH RESPECT TO THE 
DIVINE AUTHORITY OF THE GOSPEL? 


Previous to our answer, it is nécessary to state to, and urge upon 
those who may be supposed to propound the question, certain pre- 
liminaries ; a compliance With which will lead to, and enable them 
to profit by the answer.—As, first,—That by serious reflection on 
the subject, their minds may be suitably impressed with asense of 
its infinite importance. .For unless the heart feels deeply interest- 
ed in the question, however correct or convincing the answer may 
be, it can never produce that conviction or faith in the Divine Au- 
thority of the gospel which unites us with its Author, and gives us 
a claim to all the blessings of his mediation. —It is hard to.conceive 
how any man Can be indifferent to that voice which professedly 
addresses him from heaven, and claims the authority of God him- 
self. And yet we fear, (would to God our fears might be ground- 
less!) that some among us, who pass for Christians, and are gener- 
ally correct in their conduct, even in attending on Christian insti- 
tutions, feel very little interest in the question! ‘They find it for 
their credit, and present worldly interest, to comply with the relig- 
ious, as they do with the civil customs of their country ; and this 
they do; with equal indifference to the former as to the latter: 
The criminality of indulging such indifference will fully appear, it 
we consider the high character under which the gospel addresses 
us: The dignity of the person by and through whom it is convey- 
ed, and the benevolent purpose which it is designed to. accomplish. 
It comes to us as a supernatural ‘revelation from the great Parent 
of the universe : not by the ministration of an angel, but of one infi- 
nitely greater, the Son of God himself, who hath a name above every’ 
name.—It is designed to effect our salvation from sin and death, 
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our happiness in the present and future life. Were a man’s life, 
or even his worldly possessions in danger, could he be indifferent 
to the voice of that friend who should offer to point ont an easy 
method of securing both? But even such neglect may be consid- 
ered as wisdom, when compared with the folly of those, who 
neglect attending to the evidences of that gospel which addresses 
us in the name of the great God, and as sanctioned by his author- 
ity. The crimmality of such inattention is aggravated by the af- 
fectionate manner in which the Author of that divine dispensation 
urges our altenfien to it, and the awful. consequences which he 
has connected with neglecting it—-Be persuaded, then, to apply 
seriously, and in earnest, to the interesting sabject. The process 
for obtaining satisfaction, (as I trust we shall shew in the sequel,) 
is neither long, painful, nor difficult:—And you will find your- 
selyes abundantly rewarded in the present peace, and animating 
hopes with which it will be followed. 

Another, and very important prelimmary, which we must urge 
upon those who propound the question—“ How shall we satisfy 
ourselves with respect to the Divine Authority of the Gospel ?”—is— 
that they divest themselves of that prejudice which arises from the 
supposed obscurity of the gospel revelation; evidenced, as they con- 
ceive, by the numberless opinions which have been fathered upon 
that revelation, atid the gross absurdity of some of those opinions. 
We readily confess, that if those different opinions were, what their 
advocates would often have them considered, essential to the system 
of Christianity, the objection would be valid. For a revelation so 
obscure as to admit the honest lovers of truth widely to differ in 
their construction of what is essential to the accomplishment of its 
end, would be unworthy the character of the supposed Author of 
the gospel; and instead of a favour, would be an insult on the ig- 
norance of mankind. But you will remember that it is the gospel 
itself,as contained in the Bible, and not the opinions of any particular 
sect, (whatever importance their votaries may give them,) with re- 
spect to the authority of which you inguire.—If then, upon reading 
the New Testament, you find that all its Author has waite essentiai, 
is so exceedingly plam, that even a child may understand, and that 
plain honest people of every sect acknowledge it, the objection 
vanishes at once, and the prejudice arising from doubt ought to 
vanish with it—-Oar Lord exacts no other creed from his disciples 
than that “* He is the Christ,” and that we ‘must possess his Spirit, 
and be ‘conformed to his: ¢haracter, im order to our partaking of the 
benefits of his mediation. Can any thing be plainer than these 
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vreat leading truths are, from the whole tenor of the New-Testa- 
ment? We can hardly read a single chapter, in which they are not 
taught-us. As in the great volume of Nature there are obscurities, 
which produce numberless opinions, and endless disputes with re- 
spect to particular phenomena, and yet every man of common sense 
understands enough of Nature’s laws, to answer all the valuable 
purposes of life :—So in the volume of Divine Inspiration, while 
there are many things hard to be understood, which lead to differ- 
ent opinions, and produce numberless disputes (which I would to 
God were not attended with so much asperity as they often are!) 
the most simple man living may, by reading his Bible, obtain all the 
knowledge of Christianity which is necessary to render him pious 
and virtuous in this, and happy in the future world. Asin the for- 
mer, so in the latter case, difference of opinions may answer valua- 
ble purposes, as the collision of those opinions in dispute may throw 
light on many obscure parts, both of nature and of revelation ; 
which although not essential may be useful to mankind—and what 
is still more importart, they call into exercise that charity which is 
the perfection of Christian virtue, and like every other virtue, is 
strengthened by habitual practice. 

We are fully convinced that enthusiasm; bigotry and superstition, 
and the absurdities resulting from them, have done more injury to 
genuine Christianity than all the writings of its open enemies, 
Nay, many of those writings, while professedly aimed at the gospel, 
reached no further than to some of those absurdities which have 
arisen from these sources, and had no more connection with the 
gospel than with the system of Mahomet. Thus has Christ been 
most severely wounded in the house of his friends. We are not 
surprised that some have been thus unreasonably prejudiced against 
Christianity, but flatter ourselves that what has been said may assist 
them to dissipate that cloud; and that, examining the eviden. 
ces in its fayour with acandid unprejudiced mind, and with an hon- 
est desire of knowing the truth, they will not only be convinced of 


its divine authority, but embrace it as the gospel of their salvation. 
[To be continued] 


a 


. ON ATHEISM. : 
Bexoxp, frail man, the works of Omnipotence! And durst thou 
presume to dispute their origin? View the chrystal heavens, illu. 
minated by the beams of the sun! or the pale moon revolving in 
her sphere, spreading her silyer lustre o’er the earth! or the tra- 
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versing planetary orbs, which through the sky serene, twinkle in 
splendor! or cast thy eyes beneath, and mark this world, (whose 
' pages by thy vileness thou dost blot) those wondrous evolutions of 
Omniscience. Compare the noblest pageants formed by art, with 
even the smallest of all nature’s works, the boast of historians, 
those pyramids of Egypt, whose towering height, and spacious bulk 
withal, astonish mankind, with the weak ant, who cufls a store from 
summer’s bounteous hand, from want to shield her, in the winter’s 
rage, then their sublimity is rendered up, and their “ proud beauties” 
vanish into nought: Know thence thy meanness, nor dare to ques- 
tion with impiety Almighty power! Wherefore doubt? Thyself, 
with demonstrative energy doth prove the falsity of thy belief: 
And still thy base assuming spirit doth aspire to argue against the 
Great Supreme of all, tempting his vengeance!! Avaunt, mistaken 
mortal, lest that vengeance fall, tenfold in wrath, and sinks thee 
to perdition. For when time, that unerring messenger of Deaths 
on his swift wing, shall nod thee to the tomb, and evince the ne- 
cessity of profound meditation, and an awful preparation, “ to meet 
that bourne from whence no traveller can ever return,” what has 
that wretch; who has denied a beneficent Creator, and turned the 

ordinances of his God into scurrility and abuse; to advance in pallia- 

tion of his crimes, in mitigation of his punishment. Does he plead 
ignorance ? ‘Vhe plea itself-carries with it, evidence of accumulated 

guilt ? Does he rely upon any good deed’s he may have done ? 
Those deeds were not entered into for virtue’s sake, and therefore 

cannot be reckoned upon virtue’s roll. Upon what, then, cans’t 

thou depend? Upon nought but unbounded repentance ; that will 

appease the anger of a justly offended Deity ; that alone, through 

the blood of a blessed Redeemer, will rescue thy soul from those 

unceasing, inexpressible tormients, the inheritance of all who die in 
their sins. 

—— 
MEDITATONS ON THE BENEVOLENCE OF GOD. 


How charming is divine philosophy! 

Not harsh and rugged as dull fuols suppose ; 

But musical, as is Apollo’s lyre ; 

And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets.......Milion. 


To obtain the greatest good, or, what we term Happiness, hat 
ever been, and doubtless ever will be the grand object of mankind. 
The benevolent Author of Nature, like an indulgent parent, has 
distributed among us a profusion of blessings. Willing the happiness 
of his creatures and anxious for their safety, he has placed every 
thing within our reach necessary to supply our reasonable desires. 
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Cast your eyes abroad, take an extensive range of Nature’s works, 
and say, doe snot every thing seem adapted to our capacity for bliss ? 
Observe the wonderful disposition of the elements by which we 
are surrounded, how nicely and accurately adjusted to the great 
purposes for which they were originally designed. Behold the 
beautiful change and return of the seasons! the alternate succes- 
sion of day and night! What regularity! what order and harmony { 
Reflect on these things, and say, is not that Being who hung out 
the curtains of heaven, who laid the foundatio:s of the earth, who 
established the sea its bounds that it should not pass—a God of love? 

Consider the vast variety of organized beings with which we are 
acquainted; how numerous, how diversified their wants! From 


the huge elephant, to the minute insect which eludes observation, 


all, all are under the inspection, and are supported by that power, 
who hears the young raven cry for food, 

Though doubtless all these are susceptible of a degree of happi- 
ness proportionate to their state, since they are under the same com- 
mon support, yet to man, the favorite of the skies, the choicest of 
heaven’s gifts are profusely imparted. Standing erect, with a coun- 
tenance dignified and majestic, turned towards heaven the residence 
_ of kindred spirits, hé:seems formed for dominion—the lord of crea- 
tion. For him the fleecy inhabitants resign their treasure. To 
him belongs the lowing herd, and the cattle on an hundred hills. 
To him it is given to explore the bowels of the earth and bring 
forth her hidden treasures to the light of day. For him, in short, 
“iN ‘‘ Heaven, Earth, and Ocean plundered of their sweets.” . 

Notwithstanding the Almighty has bestowed on us such distin, 
guished favors ; notwithstanding the dignified and important station 
which man is evidently calculated to sustain in the scale of being, 
yet, O! degrading thought! man is an apostate ; fallen from that 
original state of purity and excellence in which he was placed at 
the creation, Seduced by the suggestions of evil, he’rebels against 
his Benefactor. Possessed of free will, the privilege of angels; 
endowed with reason, which assimulates him with, we had almost 
said, God himself, he renounces his allegiance, and becomes “ pro- 
fane and alien to the will of heaven.” 

To subserve the purposes of ambition, lust, revenge, and all the 
direful passions of the soul, he perverts the numerous blessings, 
extended by the hand of Beneficence, from their original use, and 
transforms them into curses. Perversly obstinate in error, he pur- 
sues happiness through the wily labyrinths of pleasure ; or, follows 
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the unsubstantial phantom,*Fame, through alf her various sinuosi- 
ties; or, allured by the splendid glare of riches, he presses eager- 
ly forward, and by fraud or cunning obtains the object which he 
vainly imagined would afford happiness ;—but, alas! he observes 
the delusion ; he would fain retrace his steps, for he is convinced 
that Virtue is the greatest good; and he is induced to exclaim with 
the wise man in scripture— 
** Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” 


—>——~ 


TRUE RELIGION. 
Tae spirit of true religion breathes gentleness and affability. It 
gives a native unaffected ease of behaviour. 

It is social, kind and cheerful ; far removed from that gloomy 
and illiberal superstition which cloud the brow, sharpens the tem- 
per, dejects the spirit, and teaches men to fit themselves for ano- 
ther world, by neglecting the concerns of this. 

Let your religion, on the contrary, connect preparation for hea- 
ven with an honorable discharge of the duties of active life. 

Of such religion, discover, on every proper occasion, that you 
are not ashamed; but avoid making an unnecessary ostentation of 
it before the world. : 
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MORAL DEPARTMENT. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MONITOR. 


THE FRIEND TO YOUTH—No. IV. 


* Train up a child in the way he should go and when he is old he will not 
depart from it.” 


Ix is a melanch*ly reflection, that instead of instructing the youth 
in the ways of virtue, the attention of too many parents is absorbed 
in the politics; the fashions, and the follies of the day. Did ‘hey 
but reflect on this ; did they but imagine the awful consequences 
of such neglect, they would not fail to discharge their duty. But, 
alas! they turn from it. Filled with the vanities of this world, and 
aiming at fame, or wealth, they forbear to inculcate such moral 
and religious principles in their children, as will not only render 
them respectable and useful in this life, but which form the basis 
of a happy immortality. 

But I will leave these meditations, and proceed to the subject 
¢ommenced in my last—‘ the proper government of children.’ 
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While children are receiving their education, the strictest atten- 
tion should be paid to their morals, even if they are placed under 
the tuition of pious persons; for by the united exertions of both 
parents and tuters, much good will be effected. 

There are persons, who, although not opposed to an early edu- 
cation, do not perceive so clearly the advantages that result from 
it; and will urge, “ that if a child is prone to evil, it 1s sufficient 
of itself to form a barrier against all the education and morality 
that could be crowded into its mind.” Now, there can be no rea- 


son nor sense in this sentiment—for, 
“ As the twig is bent, so the tree is inclined.” 


Consequently, if we negiect to incline their hearts to virtue, they 
will evidently fall a prey to ignorance and irreligion. But, by 
commencing an early, a steady, and firm, yet temperate, system of 
government ; by laboring to enrich their minds with useful know- 
ledge ; and by observing an exemplary course of conduct towards 
them, in the morals which we endeavor to teach, there is not a sin- 
gle doubt of success in our undertaking. 7 

With respect to the argument above, (if it can be called such,) 
I have before pronounced it void of reason and sense, and I need not 
proceed to show this, since none but the ignorant and foolish would 
be heard to make use of it. We all know the frailty of man; and 
“‘ we are all prone to evil, as the sparks fly upwards.” Shall it 
be said, then, that education does not serve to do away immorality 
and irreligion? No—we spurn the thought. Does it not, indeed, 
enlighten the understranding ; render us useful to our fellow mor- 
tals, and direct us to that end, from which we would never wish to 
depart ? Happily, this is the case. How important, how indispen- 
sable, then, is an early attention to this subject! 

But here, perhaps, it will be asked, * If irreligion is confined to the 
ignorant,” or, “ whether those who have realized the benefit of an 
education, never discover any immoral principles?” ‘To the first 
question, I answer, no; and to the second, in the affimative, for 
we have many instances, wherein the finest talents are made sub- 
servient to the most foul purposes, which tend to subyert the good 
order of society, and to place man at the greatest possible distance 
from his Maker! 

These instances, however, do not serve as an objection to the 
principles I have set forth ; neither do they show any inconsistency 
in my reasoning. ‘They in fact prove, what I have before said— 
* that if we are without morality and religion, we had better re- 
main in ignorance’—-for “ from him to whom much is given, much 
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will be requireg.” I advocate an early and complete education 
-on no other ground, and for no other reason, than that, having the 
seed of morality sown in their hearts, in infancy, children will learn 
so to live, and so to act, as shall be conducive to their present and 
future happiness. 

But if they are suffered to grow up without this. knowledge—if 
their minds become corrupted by the vices of this world, and they 
are indulged in every wish that may enter their heads, before ex- 
ertions are made to instruct them in the manner I have pointed 
out, how uncertain is success, and how distant will be their refor- 
mation. I therefore again urge the necessity of taking them in 
tow as soon as they begin to prattle. j 

Idleness, sloth, and negligence, are great evils; to check the 
feast appearance of which, should be the constant aim of parents. 
From these, arise much misery ; and from the cause of which, have 
many tears been shed, and many a heart made to sigh. 1| shall not 
enlarge on this subject.—Parents well know the evils that follow 
on in their train; and will therefore feel the importance of guard- 
ing against them. 

I now proceed to notice that part of the government of children 
called punishment. ‘Though this is sometimes requisite, it fre- 
quently happens, that parents not only convert it into abuse, but 
often enter upon it with such severity and rashness, as to do a last- 
ing injury. . Instances haye occurred, wherein children have been 
rendered nearly, if not quite, deaf, (and perhaps others have suf- 
fered the loss, or deprived of the use of limbs) owing to the bru- 
tality of those, whom nature only obliges us to call by the endear- 
ing name of mother or father. Children are often abused (I will 
not say corrected) to gratily the feelings of an angry parent, and 
not from a sense of justice or merited chastisement.. Uponreflec- 
tion, they perceive their error, and, as a sort of compromise, will 
hold forth some indulgence to-the child. But does this heal the 
wound? will this wipe away the impression which such baseness 
is calculated to make on the minds of children? Far from it. On 
the contrary, it corrupts their morals, and incites them to similar 
motives, and similar actions, when they become older. It not un- 
frequently happens, that correction becomes necessary from the in- 
discretion of parents, or from not having taught them properly in 
their infancy. They should recollect, therefore, that much of 

their disobedience is to be attributed to mismanagement. 

It would ill‘become me, while speaking on this subject, to dis- 

@uise my meaning, or to endeavor to screen parents from that no- 
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tice which I shall take of them, and of which too many are desery- 
ing. Let me therefore— 
* 4 plain, unvarnish’d tale unfold.” 

To suffer ourselves to be led by passion, when a child misbe- 
haves, betrays want of parental feeling equally pitiful and contemp- 
tible ; and exhibits’a degree of temper fit only for the brute crea- 
tion. I shall not be backward in saying, that many fall into this 
degrading practice. 

Steadiness and trath should at all times govern us in the correc- 
tion as well as management of children. Whatever we promise, 
(in our calm moments, and we should promise at no other time,) 
ought to be strictly adhered to, whether it be a gift, or correction ; 
regarding ourselves when passionate, and promising nothing. 

Severe punishment, however, is not always requisite, when we 
think it is: temper often urges it. Parents, in their right minds, 
might frequently mitigate the punishment, by depriving children 
of some amusement or play-thing. This would have more effect, 
in bringing them to obey, than all the blows which are at times so 
unmercifully and inhumanly inflicted on them. Nor should we 
ever chastise them, when our feelings are in the least irritated: 
but take our calm moments to administer such correction as we 
find, upon mature consideration, to be necessary. 

Let it remembered, too, that in this correction, we use no un- 
lawful weapon. The practice which some parents have, of strik- 
ing a child with whatever they lay their hands to, is abominable ; 
and striking them on the head, and other tender parts, is another 
practice equally inhuman. ‘They often have occasion to repent of 
their rashness ; and children, from some accident, may have cause 
to lament the vengeance by which a mother or father have crip- 
pled them for life. Parents, therefore, should not only be mindful 
of the weapon that they use, but should be careful when, and in 
what way they undertake to punish ; that when their grey hairs 
shall descend to the grave, their children may not only heave a. 
sigh to the memory of their virtues; but have engraved on. their 
tomb-stone—‘ Here lies the remains of a grateful, kind, and loving 
Parent.’ ANTIMACHUS. 

—~_— 
SELECTED. 
AN EQUIVOCATION 


ds nearly related toalie. It is an intention to deceive under words 

of a double meaning, or words which, literally speaking, are true ; 

and is equally criminal with the most downright breach of truth. 
8 
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When St. Peter asked Sapphira (in the 5th chapter of the Acts) 
*¢ Whether her husband had sold the land for so much?” she an- 
swered, he had: and literally she spake fhe truth ; for he had sold 
it for that sum, including a larger. But having an intention to de- 
ceive, we find the apostle considered the equivocation as a lie. 


>: 


PATIENCE. 


I; buoys up the heart amidst billows of adversity, by cheering its 
possessor with the expectation of brighter prospects ; for, guided 
by the polar star of Hope, he resolutely keeps his course ; and 
though the tempests of fear should for a time drive his bark con- 
trary to the place of his destination; yet Patience will lead him to 
safety, and exertion crown him with success. Patience, in fact, is 
the standard of the firm, the hope of the weak, the support of the 
Steady, the pillar of the tottering, the stamp of the man, and the 
characteristic of the christian, He who becomes possessed of it, 
will be happy in the midst of his misfortunes ; whilst the victim of 
impatience will be the victim of misery. 


et 


LEARNING 


Is the life of reason and the light of-nature, where time, ordey, 
and measure, square out the true course of knowledge ; where 
discretion in the temper of passion, brings experience to the best 
fruit of affection ; while both the theoric and the practice labour 
in the life of judgment, till the perfection of art show the honour 
of understanding. Shé is the key of knowledge that unlocketh the 
cabinet of conceit, wherein are laid up the labours of virtue, for 
the use of the scholars of wisdom; where every gracious spirit 
may find matter enough worthy of the record of the best memory. 
She is the school mistress of wit, and the gentle governor of will, 
when the delight of understanding gives the comfort of study. 
She is unpleasing to none that know her, and unprofitable to none 
that love her. She opens her treasures to the travellers in virtue, 
but keeps them close from the eyes of idleness. She gives honour 
to virtue, grace to honour, reward to labour, and love to truth. 
She is the messenger of wisdom to the minds of the virtuous, and 
the way to honour in the spirits of the gracious. She is the store- 
house of the understanding in the practice of memory. She makes 
age honourable and youth admirable. In all ages she hath been, and 
ever will be, the darling of wisdom, the delight of wit, the ‘study 
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of virtue, and the stay of knowledge. Knowledge is a collection 
of understanding gathered in the grounds of learning, by the in- 
struction of wisdom. She is the exercise of memory in the actions 
of the mind, and the employer of the senses in the will of the spi- 
rit. She is the notary of time and the trier of truth. She is the 
pleasure of wit, and the paradise of reason. She is the enemy of 
idleness and the maintainer of labour. She clears errors and cannot 
be deceived ; corrects impurity and will not be corrected. She 
converseth-with the best capacities, and communicates with the 
soundest judgment ; dwells with the divinest natures, and loves the _ 
most patient dispositions ; her hope is a kind of assurance, her 
faith a continual expectation, her love an apprehension of joy, and 
her life the light of eternity. 


i 4 


HELIM THE PERSIAN, THE GREAT PHYSICIAN, 
A TALE, 
[Concluded from page 43.] 

Jr is the custom among the Persians, to convey’, in a private man- 
ner, the bodies of all the royal family, a little after their death, 
into the Black Palace, which is the repository of all who are de- 
scended from the Caliphs, or any way, allied to them. The chief 
physician is always governor of the Black Palace, it being his office 
to embalm and preserve the royal family after they are dead, as well 
as to take care of them while they are yet living. The Black Pal. 
ace is so called from the colour of the building, which is all of the 
finest polished black marble. There are always burning in it five 
thousand lamps. It has also a hundred folding doors of ebony, 
which are each of them watched day and night by a hundred ne-, 
groes, who are to take care that nobody enters besides the gov- 
ernor. : 

Helim after having conveyed the body of his daughter into this 
repository, and at the appointed time received her out of the sleep 
into which she was fallen, took care some time after to bring that 
of Abdallah into the same place. Balsora watched over him, till 
such time as the dose he had taken. lost its effect. Abdallah was 
not acquainted with Helim’s design when he gave him this sleepy . 
potion. It is impossible to describe the surprise, the joy, the trans- 
port he was in at his first awaking. He fancied himself in the re- 
tirements of the blessed,and that the spirit of his dear Balsora, whom 
he thought was just gone before him, was the first who came to 
congratulate his arrival. She soon.informed him of the place he 
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was in, which, notwithstanding all its horrors, appeared to him more 
sweet than the bower of Mahomet, in the company of his Balsora. 
Helim, who was supposed to be taken up in the embalming of 
the bodies, visited the place very frequently, His greatest per- 
plexity was how to get the lovers out of it, the gates being watched 
in such a manner as [ have before related. This consideration did 
not a little disturb the two interred lovers. At length Helim be- 
thought himself, that the first day of the fall moon of the month 
Tizpa, was near at hand. Now, it is a received tradition among 
the Persians, that the souls of those of the royal family, who are in 
a state of bliss, do, on the first full moon after their disease, pass 
through the eastern gate of the Black Palace, which is therefore 
called the gate of Paradise, in order to take their flight for that hap- 
py place. Helim, therefore, having made due preparations for this 
night, dressed each of the lovers in a robe of azure silk, wrought 
in the finest looms of Persia, with a long train of linen, whiter than 
snow, that floated on the ground behind them. Upon Abdallah’s 
head he fixed a wreath of the greenest myrtle, and on Balsora’s a 
garland of the freshest roses. Their garments were scented with 
the richest perfumes of Arabia. Having thus prepared every tbing, 
the full moon wasno sooner up, and shining in all its brightness, 
but he privately opened the gate of Paradise, and shut it after the 
game manner, as $00n as they had passed through it. The band of 
negroes, who were posted at a little distance from the gate, seeing 
two such beautiful apparitions, that showed themselves to advan- 
tage by the light of the full moon, and being ravished with the 
odour that flowed from their garments, immediately concluded them 
to be the ghosts of the two persons lately deceased. They fell 
upon their faces as they passed through the midst of them, and con- 
tinued prostrate on the earth, till such time as they were out of 
sight. They reported the next day what they had seen ; but this 
was looked upon, by the king himself, and most others, as the com- 
pliment that was usually paid to any of the deceased of his family. 
Helim had placed’ two of his own mutes at about a mile’s distance 
from the Black ‘Temple, on the spot which they had agreed upon 
for their rendezvous.’ He here met thém, and conducted them to 
one of his own houses, which was situated on Mount Khacan. The 
air‘on this mountain, was so very healthful, that Helim had former- 
ly transported the, king thither, in order to recover him out of a 
long fit of sickness ; which succeeded so well, that the king made 
him a present of the whole mountain, with a beautiful house and 
gardens that were on the top of it. In this retirement lived Ab- 
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dallah and Balsora. They were both so fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and possessed with so constant and mutual a passion for 
each other, that their solitude never lay heavy on them. Abdallah 
applied himself to those arts which were agreeable to his manner 
of living, and the situation of the place, insomuch that in a few 
years he converted the whole mountain into a kind of garden, and 
covered every part of it with plantations or spots of flowers. He- 
lim was too good a father to Jet him want any thing that might. con- 
duce to make his retirement pleasant. 

In about ten years after their abode in this place, the old king 
died, and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who, upon the suppos- 
ed death of iis brother, had been called to court, and entertained 
there as heir to the Persian empire. Though he was for some 
years inconsolable for the death of his brother, Helim durst not trust 
him with the secret, which he knew would have fatal consequences, 
should it by any means come to the knowledge of the old king, 
Ibrahim was no sooner mounted on the throne, but Helim sought 
after a proper opportunity of making a discovery to him, which he 
knew would be very agreeable to so good natured and generous a 
prince. It so happened, that, before Helim found such an oppor- 
tunity as he desired, the new king Ibrahim, having been separated 
from his company in a chase, and almost fainting with heat and thirst, 
saw himself at the foot of Mount Khacan; he immediately ascend- 
ed the hill, and coming to Helim’s house, demanded some refresh- 
ments. Helim was very luckily there at that time, and after hav- 
ing set before the king the choicest of wines and fruits, finding him 
wonderfully pleased with so seasonable a treat, told him that the 
best part of his entertainment was to come, upon which he opened 
to him the whole history of what had passed. The king was at 
once astonished and transported at so strange a relation, and, seeing 
his brother enter the room with Balsora in his hand,-he leaped off 
from the sofa on which he set, and cried out, “It is he! it is my 
Abdallah !’—Having said this, he fell upon his neck and wept 
The whole company, for some time, remained silent, and shed tears 
of joy. The king at length, after having kindly reproached Helim 
for depriving him so long of such a brother, embraced Balsora with 
the greatest tenderness, and told her, that she should now he a 
queen indeed, for that he would immediately make his brother king 
of all the conquered nations on the other side of the Tigris. He 
easily discovered in the eyes of our two lovers, that, instead of be- 
ing transported with the offer, they preferred their present retire- 
ment toempire. At their request, therefore, he changed his.inten- 
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flons, and made them a present of all the open country so far af 
they could see from the top of mount Khacan. Abdallah continued 
to extend his former improvements, beautified this whole prospect 
with groves and fountains, gardens and seats of pleasure, till it be- 
came the most delicious spot of ground within the empire, and is | 
therefore called the garden of Persia. This Caliph, Ibrahim, after 
a long and happy reign, died without children, and was succeeded by 
Abdallah, a son of Abdallah and Balsora. This was that king Ab- 
dallah, who afterwards fixed the imperial residence upon mount 
Khacan, which continue’ at this time to be the favourite palace of 
the Persian empire. 








AMUSEMENT. 


eeteeeeeceee weer 


POLITICAL EXPLANATION, 
WHEREIN IS SHOWN MORE OF SUREWDNESS THAN LEARNING, 
——1 tean’p back in my chair, and I listen’d.—* Sir,” cried « 
little squab made fellow, in a black coat and ragged hat—* Sir, |} 
vote with the Corkus.” 

™ Caucus,” you ought to say, observed a pedagogue, who was 
stuck upon a rush bottom chair, in the corner of the room— 

‘‘ Teach me to spell, indeed!” retorted the man in black, tossing 
up his nese, but not quite so high as the peak of Teneriffe. “ Give 
me leave,” he confinued, “to tell you, sir, that I have dipped deep 
into Noah Webster, and all them there sort o’ books—Corkus is 
the word. It is derived from the Latin—crocus—croculus—corco- 
rum—corkibus.—It means a stoprer. Thus.I decline it—corkus, we 
are conkep. ‘'That’s the conjugation of it. Now, when we are 
corked, we are stopped. If a bottle with liquor in it be corked, car 
the liquor run out until it be uacorked? Certainly not. And if our 
political sentiments are corked, are they not stopped ; and if not 
uncorked, must they not remain in the precise situation in which 
they were placed by the corking? Certainly they must. There- 
fore, corkus, corculorum, corkibus—let no man gainsay me. -I yote 
for the corkus candidate.” 

*‘ Upon my word,” said the pedagogue, “ Mr. ’Shodlikins is more 
versed in the learned languages than I thought he was. Gentle- 
men, { wish you good evening.” Lovncer. 


THE PROVERB IMPROVED. 

The proverb says, ‘ that idleness covers a man with rags.’ 

An Irish schoolmaster thought the sentence might be improved ; 

in consequence of which he wrote down for his pupil, “ [dleness 
covers a man with nakedness. wart ; 


. INSENSIBILITY. : 
Frederic Morel was translating Libanius, when some one told 
him, that his wife was very ill; and wished to speak with him. ‘1 
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have only, said he, * two periods to translate, and I will then come 
to see her.’ A second messenger informed himg that she was on 
the point of death. ‘I have no more than too words to finish,’ 
said Morel, return to her; I shall be there as soon as you.’ A 
moment after, another message brought an account of her death. 
‘1 am very sorry,’ said he, ‘she was a very good woman,’ and 
continued his translation. 


An Irish gentleman having a perty to meet at a tavern, exclaim- 
ed on arriving, (finding the room empty) ‘ So I am first after all.’ 
The waiter informed him, that he was mistaken ;_ that his friends 
had been there, but were gone. ‘* Very well,’ replied the Hiber- 
nian, * then L have made no mistake; for as they were all here 
before me, surely, I was right in saying, | was first arrer at.’ 


A beggar one day said to the emperor Maximilian, “ we are all 
children of the same father ;” as an incitement to bestow an alms. 
The emperor gave him a trifle. ‘ This is very little for a mon- 
arch,” said the beggar. ‘ True,’ replied the emperor, “ but, 
if every one of your brothers gave Youwras much, you would be 
richer than I.” 


A tailor, having mended a pair of breeches for one of his cus- 
tomers, was carrying them home, when he saw a funeral pass by, 
attended by an apothecary, whom he knew. * So, Sir,” said he to 
him, “ I see you you are carrying your work home, as well as [.” 


At a tea-pariy, a young gentleman (being at a Joss for conversa- 
tion) said, “ Pray, Miss does not your mother keep a Cow 7?” “ No, 
sir, (replied the young Iady) but your mother keeps a Calf!” 


There is much talk, (says Pope in one of, his letters) of fine 
sense, refined sense, and exalted sense ; but for common use, give 
me a little common sense. 








HYMENIAL AND OBITUARY. 


MAR RTE D)\—In this town, Mr. Peter Hanson to Mrs, Mary Richardson : 
Mr. Peleg Hayden to Miss Mary Dole. In Salem, Mr. Sam"! Chadwick, mer, 
of Charleston, $. C, to Miss Eliza Champney, In Chatham, Mr. Charles Scud- 
der, mer. of Boston, to Miss Fear Sears. In Bridgewater, Nathaniel M, Da- 
vis, Esq. of Plymouth, to Miss Harriet Mitchell. in Billerica, Mr. William 
Nichols to Miss Judith Sprague, In Franklin, Mr. Samuel Ware to Miss Sal- 
ly Daniels: Mr. Joseph Gilmore, jr. to Miss Sally Shaw. In Kennebunk, Mr. 
Samuel Moody, of Saco, to Miss Mannah Barnard, In Tiverton, Gen. Isaac 
Stall to Miss Charlotte M, Viall, of Newport. In Windham, Conn. John Lil- 
lic, Esq, late of Milton, Mass. to Miss Elizabeth Lillie, of W. 


D TE D}\—In this town, Mrs, Ruth 1. Farmer, aged 31: Miss Sally Sharp, 32. 
In Charlestown, Mr, Ebenezer Breed, aged 75. In Dorchester, Dr. Thos, Dan- 
forth, aged 42, In Dedham, Mr. Nathan Newell. | In Lynn, Mrs. Allice C. 
wife of Mr, Samuel Chase, aged 57. In Billerica, Mrs: Mary Gleason, 

78. In Newburyport, Adeline, daughter of the late Capt. Moses Wells, ey 
i1—also, drowned, Simon, son of Mr, Joshua Hale, aged 9, by accidentally fall- 
ing from a wharf while fishing, In Kennebunk, Mrs. Mary; wife of Mr, Joshua 
Chick, aged 71. In Savannah, Wm. Dill, seaman of brig Joseph, of Boston. 
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- POETRY. 


THE VANITY OF WEALTH. i Rie 
BY DR. JOUNSOF. 


No more, thus brooding o’er yon heap, 
With Avarice painful vigils keep ; 
Still unenjoy’d the present store, 
Still endless sighs are breath’d for more. 
O quit the shadow, catch the prize, 
Which not all India’s treasure buys! 
To purchase heav’n has gold the pow’r? 
Can gold remove the mortal hour? 
In life can love be bought with gold? 
Are friendship’s pleasures to be sold? 
No— all that’s worth a wish, a thought, 
Fair virtue gives unbrib’d, unbought. 
Cease then on trash thy hopes to bind, 
Let nobler views engage thy mind. 
With science tread the wondrous way, 
Or learn the Muses’ moral lay ; 
In social hours indulge thy soul, 
Where mirth and temp’rance mix the bowl ; 
To virtuous love resign thy breast, 
And be, by blessing beauty, blest. 

Thus taste the feast by beauty spread, 
Ere youth and all its joys are fled; 
Come taste with me the balm of life, 
Secure from pomp, and wealth, and strife. 
I boast whate’er for man was meant, 
In health, and Stella, and eontent ; 
And scorn (O let that scorn be thine ! ) 
Mere things of clay that dig the mine. 


a ily 


SONNET. 


Wnitr sammer-suns o’er the gay prospect play’d, 

Through Surry’s verdant scenes, where Epsom spreads; 

*Mid intermingling elms, her flow’ry meads ; 
And Hascombe’s hill, in tow’ring groves array’d, 
Rear’d.its-romantic steep—with mind serene 

I journey’d blythe. Full pensive I return’d ; 

For now my breast with hopeless passion burn’d : 
Wet with hoar mists appear’d the gaudy scene 

Which late’in careless indolence I pass’d 

And Autumn all around those hues had casi 
Where past delight my recent grief might trace, 

Sad change ! that Nature a congenial gloom 
Should wear, when most, my cheerless mood to chase. 
k wish’d her green attire, and wonted bloom ! 





















































